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cost of approximately id. per unit. The first cost of the plant is fairly
heavy but is less in many cases than the charge made to connect a farm to
the grid system.
Many semi-urban cowsheds make use of gas as a means of providing
sufficient artificial light. This is an unsatisfactory method, not only
because of its dangerous qualities and the risk of fire, but also by reason of
the by-products of combustion which pollute the atmosphere of the cowshed.
This type of lighting also requires considerable attention if it is to be success-
ful, while the cost of renewing incandescent mantles is excessive.
It is still the practice in many areas for the milking and other cowshed
operations to be carried out by means of light provided by the old-fashioned
hurricane lamp. These lamps can only be described as inadequate for clean
milking. They do not give a sufficiently bright light and require constant
attention. If a lamp or lamps must be used, there are various proprietary
makes of paraffin valour lamps now obtainable which are much more suitable.
Such lamps are economical, safe, and give a brilliant light which is adequate
for all purposes.
(5) CONSTRUCTION AND FITTINGS
Walls
The walls of a cowshed may be built of a variety of materials, and choice
will naturally fall upon those most easily available in the district. Suitable
concrete foundations should be provided, and the height to the eaves should
be at least 8 feet. All the angles between the floors and the walls should be
rounded off so that there are no crevices to collect dust and dirt. For the
same reason, the walls should be built or boarded up to meet the roof without
leaving any open spaces or ledges. The materials of which the walls are con-
structed should be such as can easily be cleansed, disinfected, or limewashed.
Such materials are :
(i) Brick or Stone. Brick or stone walls, whilst more expensive to construct
than certain other types, are more durable. If desired, the wall may be faced
internally with glazed bricks which give a most satisfactory finish, although,
unfortunately, the expense attached to this method of construction precludes it
from general use. An alternative and cheaper method is to render the wall to a
smooth finish with cement and sand J inch thick to a height of 4 feet 6 inches.
The brickwork above should be finished with flat joints and limewashed. The
rendering may, if desired, be carried up to the full height of the walls, but if this
is done, the rendering above the height of 4 feet 6 inches should be finished off
with a wooden float, to a rough surface. This surface will hold the limewash and
help to minimise the condensation which takes place on smooth surfaces under
certain atmospheric conditions. When undressed stone is used, it is always
necessary to finish off with a cement rendering. Brick walls may, if desired, be
finished with flat joints and tarred to a height of 4^ feet above floor-level. Above
this, the walls should always be limewashed. It is not advisable to limewash
down to the floor-level owing to splashing by water used in washing, and possibly,
by dung and urine.
(2) Reinforced Concrete. This material gives a durable wall. In constructing
this type, steel joists are erected at equidistant intervals, and steel wire is
then threaded longitudinally through apertures in the joists, 6 inches apart.
Shuttering is next erected and the concrete poured in, the wires acting as rein-
forcement. The internal surface should be rendered in cement and sand up to
the roof, the lower portion being tarred or left bare as desired, and the upper
portion limewashed. This is a reasonably economical type of wall. If desired,
the concrete can be erected up to the window level only. The rest of the wall is
then carried up to the required height by means of framing, and finally glazed,
this affording tne maximum amount of light.
(3) Concrete with Wooden Posts.    A similar but cheaper wall may be erected